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GENERAL DESCEIPTION. 
POSITION and AREA.— India, or Hindustan, the central 
and largest of the three southern peninsulas of Asia, is a vast 
irregular triangle, stretching southward from the central 
plateau into the Indian Ocean. The Indian Empire, including 
Burma, is bounded on the north by the Pamirs, Turkestan, and 
Tibet ; on the east by China, French Indo-China, and Siam ; 
on the south by Lower Siam and the Indian Ocean ; and on the 
west by Baluchistan and Afghanistan. The northmost point 
of the Chitral Valley is about latitude 37° N. ; the southmost 
point, Cape Comorin, is in latitude 8° N. ; the southern 
extremity of Ceylon, Dondra Head, is two degrees nearer the 
equator. The westmost point is Cape Monze (Ras Muar), at 
the mouth of the Hab, in longitude Q&^° E. ; the extreme eastern 
limit of Upper Burma is about 101° E. long., on the Mekong, 
which here forms the frontier with French Indo-China ; in 
Lower Burma, the eastmost point is in the south-east of Tenas- 
serim, in longitude 99 J° E. The country thus extends through 
about twenty-nine degrees of latitude, thirteen and a half 
north and fifteen and a half south of the Tropic of Cancer, and 
through about thirty-four and a half degrees of longitude. 
The area of India, including Burma, the Feudatory, and Inde- 
pendent States, is nearly 1,632,000 square miles, jyth of the 
area of the continent of Asia, more than two-fifths that of the 
continent of Europe, and about thirteen times the size of the 
British Islands. Nearly two-thirds of this immense territory 



are directly under British rule. The extreme length and the 
extreme breadth are nearly the same, 1900 miles. 
FRONTIERS and COASTS.— The Chinese frontier, 

beyond which lie Turkestan and Tibet, states tributary to 
China, measures about 1800 miles. It is formed by the Kara- 
koram and Himalaya Mountains, crossed only by lofty passes, 
except in the extreme east of the latter range, where the 
Brahmaputra enters India from Tibet. The Afghan frontier, 
commencing in the Pamirs, where the territories of Britain, 
Russia, China, and Afghanistan approach each other, measures 
1300 miles. It is formed by a line drawn southward through 
the Dora Pass, at the eastern end of the Hindu Kush, to the 
Kabul River, then by the Safed Koh, Sulaiman, and Khirthar 
(Hala) Ranges. There are three principal passes, the Khyber 
(3373 ft.), the Goilari (Gumal), and the BoUn (5800 ft), in British 
Baluchistan, S. of Quetta. The whole of north-eastern Baluchis- 
tan is now under direct British administration. The Eastern 
frontier, S. of the Mekong line, is conterminous with Siam. 

The West Coast, called in the south the Malabar Coast, is 
very regular, with some good harbours. The chief features 
are the Delta of the Indus, the peninsula of Kathiawar, the Rann 
and Gulf of Cutch, the Gulf of Cambay, and the Western Ghats. 

The East Coast, called in the south the Coromandel Coast, 
is broken by Pulikat and Chilka Lakes, and some lagoons, and 
skirted by the Eastern Ghats. In the north is the Delta of the 
Ganges. It has many river mouths, but no good harbours. 

The Burmese Coast is more indented than either of these, 
and is skirted with islands. The largest opening is the Gulf of 
Martaban. The whole coast-line of India measures 4900 miles. 

INLETS of the SEA. — Arabian Sea, in the west, between 
India and Arabia ; Bay of Bengal, in the east, between India 
and Further India ; Qulf of Cutch, Rann of Cutch, and Gulf oj 
Camhay, off the Arabian Sea ; Gulf of Manaar and Falks Strait, 
between Ceylon and the mainland ; Pulikat and Chilka Lakes, 
and Gulf of Martaban, off the Bay of Bengal ; Malacca Strait, 
entrance to the Sea of Bengal from the south-east. 

The Bann of Cutch is, according to the season, a morass or a desert. It consists of 
Tvvo parts, the northern and the eastern, covering a total area of about 9000 8^. miles, 
the northern, or larger Rann, is 160 miles in length by eighty in extreme breadth. The 
Rann is the dried up bottom of an inland sea, probably upheaved by an earthquake, 
and is incrusted with salt, left by the evaporation of the salt waters. It is devoid of 
herbage, except that grass and the tamarisk bush grow on some of the islands. Herds 
of wild asses and antelopes roam over the dreary plains. 

CAPES and PENINSULAS .— ^as Muar (Cape Monze), 



in the extreme west ; Peninsula of Kathiawar; Cape Comorin, 
extreme south of the mainland ; Point Calimere, on the Coro- 
mandel Coast; False Point, S. of the Mahanadi ; Palmyra^ 
Point, in Orissa ; Cape Negrais, on the Burmese Coast. 

ISLANDS. — Ceylon, separated from the mainland by the 
Gulf of Manaar and Palks Strait; Salsette, near Bombay; 
Lakkadiv Islands and Maldiv Islands, in the Indian Ocean, 
opposite the Malabar coast; Akyab, Jiamri, Cheduba^ and 
Mergui Archipelago, off the Burmese Coast ; Andaman Islands 
and Nicobar Islands, in the east of the Bay of Bengal. 

SURFACE.— The surface of India, though very diversified, 
consists in the main of four great natural divisions, distinctly 
marked ' out from each other — the Himalayan region, the 
Northern Plain, the Deccan, and Burma. 

The Himalayas are a vast region, 1600 miles long by 150 to 300 miles broad, forming 
the entire northern frontier from Afghanistan to China, and separating the great central 
tableland of Asia from the Plain of Hindustan. At the southern base of the mountains 
runs a range of low hills, enclosing longitudinal, fertile valleys, called the Dutis ; next 
is the belt of the Sal Forests ; and lastly, bordering on the plain, is the Tarai, a marshy, 
jungle-covered, malarial plain, the resort of numerous wild beasts. The Plain Of 
Hindustan occupies the whole of Northern India south of the Himalayas. It is 
bounded north by the Himalayas; east by the Mountains of Assam, Manipur, and 
H^ill Tipperah ; south by the Hills of Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, the Kaimur, and Vind- 
hya Hills ; and west by the Saf ed Koh, Sulaiman, and Khirthar Mountains. It is divided 
into two great parts by the Aravalli Hills — the basin of the Ganges in the east, and the 
basin of the Indus in the west. The population of the region of the plains and adjoining 
district numbers about 165 millions, or more than one-tenth of the total population of 
the globe. The Basin of the Ganges is 900 miles long by from 50 to 250 miles broad. It 
is the most fertile, best cultivated, and most densely peopled part of India. It has a 
general slope from west to east. In the east is the Delta, a vast region, about as large as 
England, inundated by the overflow of the river from June to September. During this 
time the villages, protected by embankments, appear like islands. The Sundabans, the 
lowest part of the Delta, consists of a great cluster of marshy islands and shifting sands, 
formed by the alluvium brought down by the river, separated by narrow channels, 
covered with trees, and inhabited by vast numbers of tigers, buffaloes, deer, and mon- 
keys. In the south-west of the Ganges basin is the Plateau of Malwa, with an uneven 
surface 1500 to 2500 ft.,above the sea, and traversed from south to north by the Chambal 
and its tributaries. The Basin oj tlie Indus has a general slope from north to south. In 
the north is the Valley/ ofKashmw, surrounded by a great mass of snow-clad mountain 
peaks, and noted for its beautiful scenery and productive soil. South-west of Kashmir 
is the Punjab, ''five waters," watered by the Indus and its five tributaries, and consist- 
ing of five DoabSj lying between the rivers. The Doabs are rendered fertile by means of 
irrigation canals, and wheat, rice, maize, cotton, and other crops are raised. South of 
the Punjab lies the Thar or Indian Desei-t, a, plain traversed by ranges of sand hills, 
covered with shrubs and coarse grass, and extending southwards to the Rann of Cutch. 
The Deccan plateau occupies the peninsula proper. It is triangular in shape, each side 
measuziifg SOO miles. It is bounded on the north by the Satpura Hills, and on the east 
and west by the Ghats, which, stretching parallel to the coasts, meet in the Nilgiri Hills 
in the south. The elevation varies from 1 OOO to 3000 ft. , the west being the higher, and the 
general slope is towards the south-east. The surface is diversified by ranges of hills and 
Isolated, often flat-topped hills, rising in some cases to over 4000 feet above the sea. The 
plains in the central portion comprise vast waving downs, covered after rains with rich 
verdure. Much of the soil is rich and fertile, and well adapted for the growth of cotton. 
Burma comprises all that part of India lying south of the Patkoi Hills, Assam, and 
Manipur, and east of Chittagong and the Bay of Bengal. In its broad physical features 
it presents a series of longitudinal parallel ranges with intervening valleys, of which the 
most important is the wide valley of the Irawadi. 

A section of India from north to south along the longest meridian, that of 77°, would 



show in succession : Kaiukoram Mountains ; river Indus ; Himalayan Mountains, 20,000 
to 25,000 ft. ; rivers Chenab and Sutlej ; valley of Jumna, 700 ft. ; river Chambal; 
plateau of Malwa, 2000 ft. ; Vindhya Hills ; river Narbada ; Satpura Hills ; river Tapbi ; 
plateau of Deucan, 2500 ft. ; with rivers Godavari, Kistna, and Cauvery ; Nilgiri Hills, 
Mt. Anamalai ; Mts. of Travancore ; Indian Ocean. 

MOUNTAINS. — Karakoram and Himalaya Mountains, in 
the north ; Safed Koh^ SulaimaUj and Khirtkar (Halo) Mount- 
ains^ in the west ; Garo and Khasi HillSj Patkoi Range^ Ltishai 
Hills, Arahan Yoma, and Pegu Yoma Mountains, in the east ; 
Aravalli Hills, in the Plain of Hindustan ; Vindhya Hills, 
Kaimur Hills, bounding the plain in the south ; Satpura Hills 
north, Eastern Ghats east, Western Ghats west, Nilgiri Hills 
south of the Deccan, and Anamalai Hills in Travancore. 

The Karakoram Range extends from the Pamirs S.E. through Northern Kashmir. 
It has many peaks over 25,000 feet, the culminating point being Mount Godwin- AusUn^ 
28,278 ft., second only to Mount Everest. This range contains the greatest glaciers out- 
side the Polar regions. It is crossed by the Karakoram, Mustagh, and other passes, the 
first of which has an altitude of 18,550 ft. 

. The Himalaya Mountains are the most elevated and stupendous system on the globe. 
They extend in an irregular curve over more than 22° of longitude, nearly 1600 miles, 
with a breadth varying from 150 to 300 miles. The mean height is estimated at 16,000 to 
1 8,000 ft. , but forty-five peaks exceed 23,000 ft. , while over a hundred peaks are 20,000 ft. 
Everest, 29,002 ft., in Nepal, is the highest point in the world ; Kanchanjanga is 28,176 
ft.; DhaualagiH, 26,826; Nandculevi, 25,6b0; and ChumalaHti, 23,944 ft. The mean 
height of the passes is 17,800 ft. , and the highest is upwards of 20,000 ft. From November 
till May all passes over 16,000 ft. are closed with snow. The slopes of the Himalayas 
exhibit every variety of climate, from tropical heat at the base, to glaciers and perennial 
snow at the summits. Vegetation and animal life show a like gradation. The tea plant 
is cultivated to an elevation of 5000 ft. ; trees and grains grow at 11,800 ft. ; shrubs at 
15,200; grass, at 16,500. The leopard is found at 13,000 ft. ; fish are caught in the streams 
at 14,800 ; the dog follows herds over passes at 18,000; the eagle and the falcon have 
been seen at 23,000 ft. The snow-line of the Himalayas is, on the south side, 16,200 ft., 
on the north side, 17,400 ft. Some of the glaciers attain an immense size, 10 to 11 miles 
long and 1^ miles broad. They are found in every part of the range. The melting of 
the snow and ice supplies the large rivers of Northern India, and these are therefore in 
flood in summer, when the melting goes on most rapidly. The name Himalaya means 
"abode of snow." "Imaus," the ancient name, also loeans "snow." 

The Safed Eoh. Mts. extend eastward into Afghanistan, south of the Kabul Valley. 

The Sulalman Mountains extend southward from the Goilari Pass along the west of 
the Indus valley, bordering British Baluchistan. The average elevation is 5000 to 6000 
ft. The highest point is Takht-i-Sulaiman, "Seat of Solomon," 11,317 ft. high. In the 
north is the singular spur called the Salt Range^ comprising a wide range of formations, 
and containing massive layers of valuable salt, which have long been worked. 

The Ehirthar (Hala) Range, stretches along the southern part of the Indus Valley 
and Baluchistan border to near Karachi. 

The Aravalli Hills, 2000 to 3000 feet high, with no carriage passes, are of granite 
formation. Mount Abu, 5653 ft., a detached mountain in the south, is the highest 
point. It is noted for its beautiful Jain temples and for the Lawrence Asylum. 

The Vindhya and Satpura Hills, 1500 to over 4500 feet, separated by the river 
Narbada, are Of bold outlines. 

The Western Ghats run along the whole sea-board, from Bombay to Cape Gomorin, 
about 800 miles. The elevation is from 2000 to over 6000 ft., the highest part of the 
range being towards the south. The western declivity is steep and abrupt towards the 
sea ; the eastern is rugged, but slopes gradually to the plains. The rocks are of primary 
formation, with strata of more recent origin, broken by volcanic force, and forming 
terraces with numerous breaks called "ghAts," "gates." The scenery is grand and 
picturesque, with dense forests, verdant valleys, and numerous cascades. 

The Eastern Ghats are an irregular chain of much less elevation, following the 
line of the coast at a distance of 80 to 40 miles. The mean height is 1500 feet. The 
basis of the range is granite, overlaid with gneiss and mica-slate. 

The Nilgiri Hills form the southern extremity of the Deccan, Mount Dodabetta, 
8760 ft., is the highest point. 



The Anamalal Hills, south of the Nilgiris, are separated from the latter by the 
depression known as Palghdt Gap, in the Coimbatore district. They form a portion of 
the Western Ghats, and consist of a series of hills and tablelands rising to over 8000 
ft., and containing the highest sununit in Southern India, Mount Anamudi, 8850 ft. 

The Patkoi Mountains, on the frontier of Assam and Burma, mn N.E. and S.^. 

The Arakan-Yomas stretch south between Arakan and the Irawadi, with summits 
rising to 7000 feet and over ; Blue Mt., 7100 feet. 

The FegU-Yomas separate the basins of the Irawadi and Sittaung. 

RIVERS. — All the rivers of India belong to the basin of 
the Indian Ocean. They form two distinct systems — the Hima- 
layan and the Deccan, the rivers of the plain and those of the 
plateau. The watershed between the two systems is formed 
by the Vindhya Mountains and their eastern continuation. 

Himalayan System : Brahmaputra, flowing east througli 
Tibet, south-west through Assam, and south through Bengal 
into the delta of the Ganges; Ganges draining the eastern 
section of the great plain, and falling into the Bay of Bengal ; 
Indus, draining the western part of the plain, and flowing south 
into the Arabian Sea. 

The Burman Rivers, which may be taken as a sub-division of 
the Himalayan system, include the Irawadi, Sittaung, and Salwin, 

Deccan System : Narhada and Tapti, in the north-west, 
flowing west into the Gulf of Cambay ; Brahmani, Mahanadi, 
Godavari, Kistna, Penner {north and south), and Gauvery, flowing 
south-east into the Bay of Bengal. 

The Brabmaputra rises in a lake, S.E. of Kailas Peaks, on the noi-thern side of the 
Himalayas near the sources of the Indus and Sutlej, at an elevation of 15,000 feet above 
the sea. In its upper course it is called the CJiang Cliu or Sangpo and the Dihang. It 
first flows due east for nearly 1000 miles, then makes a sharp turn round the end of the 
Himalayas into India, after which its course is south-west and south to the Bay of 
Bengal, which it enters by the same mouths as the Ganges. The principal tributaries 
are beyond the Indian border. The length of the river is estimated at 1800 miles, and 
the area of its basin about 360,000 sq^. miles. It is navigable by steamers to Dibrugarh, 
about 800 miles from its mouth. Navigation is carried on at a higher level on this 
riTeij 13,500 ft. above the sea, than on any other river in the world. In flood seasons 
the waters rise 30 to 40 ft. 

The Ganges, the greatest river of India, rises in the territory of Garhwal. It issues 
from a low arch at the base of a snow-bed, 300 ft. thick, 13,800 ft. above the sea. It 
flows S. receiving on left bank a tributary from Nanda Devi. Just above Hardwar it 
breaks through the Himalayas into the Plain of Hindustan, being then 1024 ft. above 
the sea. After a course of 240 miles south-east it receives the Ramgant/a on the left and 
the Kali on the right. The Jumna, the greatest tributary, rises within a few miles of 
the Ganges, receives the Chambal with its affluents £anas, Kali Sind, Parwan, and 
Parbali, the Sind, and the Betwa with its affluent J)hasan — all from the Malwa plateau — 
and the Ken with its affluent Sowar, and joins the Ganges on the right at Allahabad, 
after a course of 850 miles. Flowing east, the Ganges then receives the Guniti with its 
affluent Sai, the Gogra with its affluents Chuka and Rapii, the Gandak, the Kosi with 
its affluent Ghugri, on the left ; the Tons and the Son on the right. It then turns south- 
east, receiving on the left bank the Mahanadi, and forms with the Brahmaputra an im- 
mense delta. The Juniuna, a branch of the Brahmaputra, joins the Ganges at Goalanda. 
Of the many mouths by which these rivers enter the sea the chief are the Meghna in the 
eafit, and the Hugli in the west. Length 1455 miles ; the basin occupies 397,000 sq. miles, 
more than three times the area of the British Islands. The Ganges is navigable for river 
craft as far as Hardwar, 1330 miles from the mouth. Navigation is much facilitated by 
the great Ganges Canal, which extends from Hardwar to Cawnpur, 350 miles, and by other 
canals. The tide is felt for 160 miles from the mouth. A great wave called the Tidal 



Bore rushes up the Hugli to Calcutta, often rising upwards of 12 ft. The river begins 
to rise in the end of May and attains the maximum flood in September ; its greatest rise 
is 45^ ft. at Allahabad and 7 ft. (exclusive of tide) at Calcutta. 

The Indus rises in Mount Kailas in Tibet, at an elevation of about 16,000 ft. It 
flows north-west through Tibet and Kashmir, and then south-west through the Punjab, 
the desert of Thar and Sind. It receives on the right the Kabul, Kurain, and Luni 
with its aflfluent Zkob ; and on the left the Suttej, Beas, Jiavi, Ckenab, and Jehlam. 
Between these six rivers are the " Doabs " composing the Punjab : — Mian Doab, between 
the Sutlej and the Beas ; Bari Doab, between the Sutlej and the Ravi, traversed by a 
great canal ; Rechna Doab, between the Ravi and the Chenab ; Jetch Doab, between 
the Chenab and the Jehlam ; and Sind Sagar Doab, the largest, between the Jehlam 
and the Indus. The total length of the river is nearly 2000 miles. The basin covers 
360,000 bq. miles. The river is navigable to Attock, 942 miles. 

The Irawadi, the chief river of Burma, rises in the mountains south of Tibet, in 
about 28° 30' N. lat., and between 98° and 99° E. loog. It flows south through Burma, 
and falls into the Gulf of Martaban, where it forms a wide delta of about 18,000 sq. 
05 miles. The length of the river has been estimated at 12,00_ Q miles, and its basin at about 
158,000 sq. miles, but both are doubtful. It is navigable to Bhamo, on the Chinese 
f i-ontier, about 900 miles from its month. Its principal tributary is the Chindwin, which 
joins it on the right bank some distance below Mandalay. The Chindwin is navigable, 
but owing to its strong current is ascended with diflB.culty. 

The Sittaung, a comparatively small river, rises on the eastern slopes of the Pegu- 
Yomas, and flows south to the Gulf of Martaban. Length, 350 miles. Area of basin 
22,000 sq. miles. 

The Salwln rises beyond the Burmese frontier ; its source is unexplored. It flows 
south through Burma to the Gulf of Martaban, forming in part of its course the frontier 
with Siam. It is navigable only for a few miles above its mouth, but large quantities 
of teak are floated down. 

The Narbada rises near Amarkantak, Central Provinces, 2300 ft. above the sea, and 
flows west between the Vindhya and Satpura Hills to the Gulf of Cambay, which it 
reaches after a course of 735 miles. Area of basin, 39,260 sq.. miles. Navigation is 
prevented in the upper course by cataracts. 

The Tapti rises in the Satpura Hills, and flows westward for 400 miles to the Gulf 
of Cambay. It is navigable for small boats to Surat. 

The Mahanadi rises in the Central Provinces and flows north-east, east, and south- 
east to the Bay of Bengal, which it enters by many mouths, after a course of 520 miles. 

The Godavari, the principal river of the Deccan, rises on the eastern slope of the 
Western Ghats, N.E. of Bombay. Its course is east nndsouth-east to the Bay of Bengal. 
Its length is about 800 miles, of which 165 miles are navigable. Area of basin, 121,000 
sq. miles. The chief tributaries are PranJiita with Wardhaj Indravati, and SabaH on 
the left, and Mmtjera on the right. 

The Klstaa also rises in the Western Ghats. It has a rapid course of 800 miles, is 
totally unfit for navigation, and is liable to inundations during the monsoon rains. Its 
chief feeders are Bhima on the left, Malprabha and Tungabhadra on the right. 

The Pennera, North and South, both rise in Mysore and flow— the former north 
and east, the latter south-east— to the Bay of Bengal. Lengths, 355 and 245 miles, 
respectively. 

The Cauvery rises in Coorg, near the Malabar Coast, at a height of about 5000 feet, 
and flows east, south, and east through Mysore and Madras. Near Seringapatam, it 
divides into two channels enclosing an island, and forming the celebrated falls in which 
the divided streams descend 200 ft. in a series of rapids and cataracts. The Cauvery 
crosses the Eastern Ghats through a pass 30 miles in length, anil enters the sea by many 
mouths, the largest of which is the Cole^von. Length 415 miles. 

Note, — The rivers of Southern India are extensively utilised for irrigation purposes. 

CLIMATE. — The climate of India is even more varied than 
its surface, ranging from burning heat to perennial snow. The 
hottest portions are the low-lying coast lands, the interior of 
the Deccan, and the North-West; in the Punjab the summer 
shade-temperature is sometimes 120°, but here the winters are 
cold ; the greatest mean annual temperature, over 82", is 
registered in Southern Madras. The heat in the plains is so 



great that few Europeans are able to endure it long without 
injury to health ; and on the slopes of the mountains, at 
elevations usually between 3500 and 8000 feet, are sanatoria, 
or health-stations, frequented by those suifering from the heat. 
India has three seasons, the hot, the cold, and the wet ; these, 
are chiefly determined by the monsoons or periodical winds, 
but are well-marked only in certain parts, especially in the 
north-east and along the west coast. From April to October 
the S.W. monsoon blows, bringing rain and foul weather, and 
from October to April the dry N.E. monsoon. The hot season 
lasts from March to May, during the change of the monsoons, 
and before the S.W. monsoon bursts; this is followed by the 
rainy season, which lasts till the end of October. Eain is very 
unequally distributed. The annual fall is immense on the 
highlands of the Western Ghats, on the Himalayas, and on the 
Khasi Hills, amounting at Cherra Punji, in the last-named 
district, to an average of 489 inches during 25 years, while in 
one year (1861) a fall of 805 inches was recorded. The coasts, 
too, especially the Burmese, have abundant rain ; in Central 
India there is less ; while in Sind rain only falls at intervals of 
years. Orissa and parts of Bengal and the North- West Provinces 
are subject to droughts, occurring at intervals of from seven to 
nineteen years. 

iVo(«.— These droughts have in the pa^t been followed by terrible famines, resulting in 
immense loss of life. Much has been done by the Government to provide against 
deficient rainfaJl by the construction of irrigation works, but that these measures are 
stUl quite inadequate is witnessed by the famine of 1896-97, and the still more terrible 
one of 1899-1900. 

VEGETATION. — The vegetable products of India are 
varied, rich, and valuable. JSice cultivated widely, but most 
extensively in the Ganges basin and delta, Madras and other 
coast-lands and valleys, the Central Provinces and the valley of 
the Irawadi, is the staple food of about one-third of the popu- 
lation; wheat is largely grown in the Punjab, the N.W. 
Provinces and Oudh, Central Provinces, and Bombay; millets 
are widely cultivated, especially in Mysore, Bombay, Berar, 
and Madras ; pulses of various kinds in the North- West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, the Punjab, Central Provinces, Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay ; oil-seeds (rape-seed, linseed, etc.) in 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, Bombay, Madras, and the 
Punjab ; cotton, Gujarat, Kathiawar, Berar, Madras, the N.W. 
Provinces, Punjab, the Central Provinces, other parts of the 
Deccan, and Bengal ; jute, Bengal ; sugar cane, in Bengal, the 
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N.W. Provinces, and the Punjab ; indigo, Bengal, Madras, and 
N.W. Provinces; opium, around Patna and Benares, in Malwa 
and Eajputana ; cinchona, in the Nilgiris and at Darjiling ; tea, 
in Assam, Darjiling, Chittagong, Nilgiris, Punjab (Kangra 
District) and N.W. Provinces (Dehra Dun) ; coffee, in the 
Nilgiris and in Coorg ; teak grows in perfection on the 
Western Ghats and in Burma ; sdl, on the lower slopes of the 
Himalayas ; deoddra, in the north-west, and pinus Kaysia, in 
the north-east; hlach wood [Dalhergia), wildjach, ebony, sandal- 
wood, banyan, bamboo, and mulberry are other important trees. 
Pepper flourishes on the Malabar Coast. 

ANIMAL LIFE. — India comprises many of the largest and 
most valuable wild animals. The elephant, which prefers the 
deep forests and jungles, is often caught and made subservient 
to the use of man as a beast of burden, or as an ornament in 
processions. The Bengal tiger is noted for its beauty and 
ferocity, and the panther, a smaller species, is also very destruc- 
tive. The /lore, now almost extinct, is limited to Kathia war. The 
rhinoceros is found in the swamps of the Brahmaputra, in other 
parts of the north-east, and in Burma. The leopard is widely 
distributed, and a rare variety, known as the cheetah or hunting 
leopard, is found in the Deccan. The wolf, jackal, and hycena are 
numerous in different parts. The viild ass and the antelope roam 
in the desert plains of the north-west. Other animals are the 
bison or " gaur," buffalo, "nilgdr" or "blue cow," deer, and 
various species of wild sheep and goats. The camel, horse, buffalo ; 
cattle, sheep, and goats are the principal domestic animals. Birds 
of beautiful plumage abound. Our common domestic fowls are 
supposed to be natives of the Indian jungles. Snakes are 
numerous, and many of them, including the deadly cobra, are 
very poisonous. Crocodiles are found in the rivers. Fish are 
abundant. Insects are numerous and varied. 

NoU. — A great number of deaths are annually caused in India by wild beaats and 
snakes. In 1897 the total number was 25,2B6, of which 20,959 were due to snakes. 

MINERAL PRODUCTS.— CoaZ is mined most extensively 
in Bengal which yields more than three-fourths of the total 
supply, the chief mining districts being Bardwan, Hazaribagh, 
and Manbhum. Important mines are also worked in the 
Central Provinces (Warora), Haidarabad (Singareni) and in the 
Punjab. In 1888 the total output of coal amounted to 
1,709,000 tons; in 1898 it had risen to 4,fi05,000. Iron 
is abundant, and works turning out excellent pig-iron are 



in operation at Barrakur, in Bengal. Gold is worked chiefly 
in Mysore, though it occurs in other parts. Copper and 
lead are found in the Himalayas; and rich deposits of tin 
occur in Tenasserim. Burma is the chief source of the 
petroleum supply. Excellent huilding stone is obtained in the 
centre of the peninsula, SioApinh marble in Rajputana. Kankar, 
a kind of nodular limestone, abundant in the Ganges valley, 
is used for road-making. A few diamonds are obtained in 
Bundelkhand ; lapis-lazuli is worked in the northern moun- 
tains ; jade, rubies, and sapphires are mined in Burma. Salt is 
extracted from sea-water on a large scale in the Sundabans, 
and from the mines of the Salt Range in the Punjab. 

INHABITANTS. — The diverse races occupying India may 
be arranged, according to Sir W. W. Hunter into four well- 
marked groups — (1) The Aborigines or Non- Aryan tribes; 
(2) the Aryans (Brahmans and RAjputs) ; (3) the Hindus ; (4) 
the Mohammedans. 

According to the census of 1872, in which the racial 
elements are more clearly distinguished than in those of subse- 
quent enumerations, of the 186 millions of people then 
directly under British rule, the first of these groups con- 
tained 11^ millions, or less than one-tenth of the total; the 
second, 16 millions, or more than one-twelfth; the third, 111 
millions or about three-fifths, and the fourth, 41 millions, or 
rather more than one-fifth. The non-Aryan races belong, as 
evidenced by their languages, to three great stocks known as 
Tiheto-Burman, Kolarian, and Dravidian. 

The Tibeto-Burman tribes are found in the Himalayas 
and their off-shoots in the north-east and in Burma. 

The Kolarians, found chiefly in the north and along the 
north-eastern edge of the tableland, include the Santdls, in 
the hills bordering Lower Bengal ; the Savars, woodcutters in 
Northern Madras and Orissa ; and the Juangs or "leaf wearers" 
of Orissa. 

The Dravidians, formerly the most powerful of the Non- 
Aryan races, still form a considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion of the central tableland. The most numerous tribe is that 
of the Gonds, found chiefly in the Central Provinces. Other 
tribes are the wild MariAs and MAris inhabiting the forest 
regions. Several of the hill tribes, notably the hardy Gdrkhis, 
have been found to furnish excellent soldiers, and their "fidelity, 
truth, and honesty " are attested hy various authorities. 
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The Aryans in India became early separated into three 
classes, the Brdhmas, or priests ; the Kshattriyas, or warriors 
(represented at the present day by the Rdjputs); and the 
Vaisyas, or agriculturists. These eventually formed distinct 
castes, between which intermarriage was forbidden. Beneath 
these three classes was a fourth, that of the S4dras, consisting 
chiefly of remnants of conquered tribes, kept for servile work, 
and who had no "rights." The first two classes are still repre- 
sented, but the third has almost entirely disappeared. The 
Sindtis, or mixed population, descendants of the Aryan and 
Non-Aryan races, form the mass of the population. 

The Mohammedans, partly of Aryan race, settled in the 
country during a succession of invasions, commencing in the 
seventh century, and culminating in the establishment of the 
great Mogul Empire which for several centuries ruled India. 

The foreign settlers, or immigrants, comprise Jews, Arabs, 
Persians, Afghans, Turks, Tartars, English, French, Portuguese, 
Dutch, Danish, and Chinese. The English population in 1891 
numbered over 100,000. 

The great variety of Languages in India is shown by the 
fact that one hundred and eighteen groups are enumerated in 
the census returns. As indicated, however, in the preceding 
paragraph, these may generally be classified under a few princi- 
pal heads. The Aryan class, which ranks first in importance, 
possesses a native literature amongst the richest and most 
ancient in the world, comprising the vSdas or sacred books, 
poems, dramas and philosophical works. The principal native 
Aryan languages are Hindi, spoken throughout the western 
part of the great plain and parts of Central India by over 85 
millions of people ; and Bengali, the language of 41 millions in 
the countries of the Lower Ganges. Hindustani (Urdu), a form 
of Hindi, is the vehicle of communication between the English 
and the natives. The English language is now taught in the 
principal schools. In the Nofii-Aryan class, twenty principal 
languages or dialects belong to the Tiheto-Burman group ; nine 
to the Kolarian; and twelve to the Dravidian. Of the ^ast, 
the most cultivated is the Tamil, which has a literature of its 
own, and is spoken by 15 millions of people in the south-east. 

The leading forms of Religion in India are Brahminism, 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and Christianity. Brahminism 
prevails over the whole peninsula, mixed with other forms of 
Paganism and Mohammedanism. The predecessors of the 
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Brahmins came from the west of the Indus, b.o. 1100. About 
the fifth century came the religion oi Buddha, the rival of Brah- 
minism, and for long the dominant faith, and of which the cave 
temples in the Deocan indicate the supremacy and attest the 
decadence. It seems to have flourished up to the fifth, and to 
have declined during the eighth century, a.d. Mohammedans 
form nearly one-third of the population of Bengal, and more 
than half that of the Punjab and Kashmir. The inhabitants of 
Burma, Nepal, and Bhotan, are chiefly Buddhists. The Arabs 
of Central India and the Konkan, came in successive hordes 
from Arabia and Africa. The Parsis or Jire-worshippers, were 
refugees from the religious persecution of Persia. Though 
small in numbers, they have earned a distinguished name for 
public munificence, skill, and success in commerce ; and they 
have led the way in the cause of female education. Christiariity 
is making progress in many parts of the country. The first 
Protestant Mission was commenced at Tranquebar in 1706, and 
there are now more than 703,000 Protestant Christians of 
various sects in India, mostly in the south. 

COMMERCE and MANUFACTURES.— The commerce 
of India, already vast, is increasing year by year. The exter- 
nal sea-borne trade, of which alone a complete record is 
obtainable, amounted in 1898-99, to over Ex. 2 10,000,000.^ 
The trans-frontier land trade for the same period, exclusive 
of treasure, was estimated at Rx. 10,000,000. The exports, 
valued at Rx.120,000,000, comprise cotton and jute (raw and 
manufactured), rice, seeds, wheat, tea, hides and skins, opium, 
indigo, coftee, wool, wood, lac, and a number of articles of less 
value. The imports, valued at Rx.89,900,000, include cotton 
goods (Rx.27,000,000) ; metal goods, sugar, oils, machinery and 
miU-work, railway plant, liqiiors, silk, woollen goods, etc. 
England, China, France, United States, Straits Settlements, 
Egypt, Germany, and Belgium are the countries with which 
India trades most largely; more than one-third of the total 
trade is with England. The port of Calcutta has one-third, 
and Bombay considerably more than one-fourth of the total 
trade; Rangoon, Karachi, Madras, and Tutioorin have nearly 
all the rest. Of late years the railway system has been greatly 
developed, and in 1899, 22,491 miles were in operation. There 
are more than 50,000 miles of telegraph lines. Manufactures 

1 Bx. =10 Bupees. The nominal Talne of the rupee ie 2a., but the actual value is now 
approximately Is. 4d. The increase would doubtless have been much greater, but for 
famine and plague which hare ravaged the country in recent years. 
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are advancing in importance. The number of steam cotton 
mills in operation in 1898-99 was 176, employing 150,000 
persons. Rich silks. Cashmere shawls, carpets and rugs, jewel- 
lery and ornamental work in ivory, gold, and silver, are the 
chief native industrial products. 

GOVERNMENT. — The Supreme Government in India is 
vested in a Viceroy or Governor-General, appointed by the 
Crown, and subject to the Secretary of State for India, who 
is entrusted with the control of the Indian Government, and 
who is assisted by a Council of not less than ten members. 
The Governor-General is assisted by an Executive Council of 
six members (besides the Commander-in-Chief), each in charge 
of a Department (Financial, Military, Public Works, Home, 
Eevenue, and Agriculture) ; and by a Legislative Council, con- 
sisting of the members of the Executive Council, and from ten 
to sixteen additional members appointed by the Viceroy. 
Bombay and Madras have each a Governor, an Executive, and 
a Legislative Council. Bengal and the North- West Provinces 
have each a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Council. 
Each of the other provinces is administered by a Chief Com- 
missioner. Ajmere, Berar, and Coorg are directly dependent 
on the Governor-General. 

Each province is subdivided into districts, at the head of 
which is a Magistrate or Deputy-Commissioner. There are in 
all about 250 districts. The cities and larger towns form 
municipalities. In these, of which there were 756 in 1897, 
the management of various local matters is entrusted to com- 
missioners, in part elected by the ratepayers. 

The estimated revenue of India for 1898 - 99 was 
Ex.101, 566,000, and the e^xpenditure, Rx.97,506,000. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS.— India is divided politically 
into four parts : — ■ 





Area in sq. miles. 


Population, 1891. 


1. BRITISH INDIA 

2. NATIVE (PflOTBOTBD) INDIA 

3. INDEPENDENT INDIA 

4. FOREIGN INDIA 

Total of Ikdia 


964,992 

595,167 

70,000 

1,808 


221,172,952 

66,050,479 

2,200,000 

852,600 


1,631,967 


290,276,031 



yote. — The populations of certain outlying districts, not included in the above, were 
approximately estimated at about 869,000. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION. 
I. BRITISH INDIA. 

The former division of British India into the three " presi- 
dencies," Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, is still maintained for 
military purposes. The presidency and province of Madras are 
the same ; Bombay, as a presidency, includes Sind ; the rest of 
British India is comprised in the presidency of Bengal. The 
name " Bengal " has various significations. It may mean the 
presidency in its widest limits, including all British India 
except Bombay and Madras ; or it may be the presidency in its 
limited area, that is, the present administrative province, or it 
may mean Lower Bengal. 



ProvinceB. ^ 


Administrator. 


Area 
inSq. 


Ptypulation, 
1891. 


Pop. 
perSq. 


Capital. 






MiUs. 


Mile. 




I. Bengal 


Lieut.-Governor 


151,543 


71,346,987 


471 


Calcutta. 


II. Madras 


Governor 


1«,1S9 


35,630,440 


252 


Madras. 


III. Bombay with \ 
Sind 1 


Governor 


125,144 


18,901,123 


151 


Bombay. 


IV. North - West ) 












Provinces, > 


Lieut.-Governor 


107,603 


46,905,085 


436 


AUaliabad. 


with Oudh 1 












V. Punjab 


Chief Commissioner 


110,667 


20,866,847 


188 


Lahore. 


VI. CentralProvinoes 




S6,501 


10,784,294 


125 


Nagpur. 


VI r. Assam 


>> 11 


49,004 


6,476,833 


112 


ShiUong. 


VIII. Burma 


II 1) 


171,430 


7,605,660 


46 


Kan goon. 


IX. Ajniere-Merwara 


Gov. -Gen. o( India 


2,711 


542,358 


200 


Ajmere. 


X. Coorg 


II II II 


1,583 


173,056 


109 


Merkara. 


XI. Eerar 


i> II II 


17,718 


2,897,491 


163 


EUichpur. 


British Balu-\ 
chistan / 




- 


•27,270 


- 


Quetta. 


Andamans 


Total . 


— 


15,609 


— 




964,993 


221,172,902 


229 


Native States') 
attached to f 
various Pro- f 
vinces ) 












— 


187,331 


22,272,581 


119 


- 


Total . 










1,152,324 


243,445,533 


211 



* Quetta district only. 

I. BENGAL. The administrative province of Bengal com- 
prises Bengal Proper or Lower Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and 
Ghutia Nagpur. It is bounded north by Bhotan, Tibet, and 
Nepal; west by the North-West Provinces, Central India, 
and Central Provinces ; south by Madras Presidency and Bay 
of Bengal ; and east by Burma and Assam. The whole com- 
prises nine divisions or commissionerships, subdivided into forty- 
seven districts, and containing 6ver 227,000 towns and villages. 
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Attached to Bengal are twenty-nine Native States, of which 
the principal are Kuch Behar, Sikkim, and Hill Tipperah. Area 
of native states, 35,834 sq. miles. Pop. 3,296,379. 

Sikkim, a small state in the Himalayas, between Nepal and Bhotan, was brought 
under direct British control in 1890. The inhabitants are known as Lepchas, but their 
native name is Rong. The chief products are rice and other grains, oranges, and tea. 
There are valuable forestB. Copper is mined. Area, 2S1S sq. miles. Pop. 30,458. 

(1.) Bengal Province or Lower Bengal, the most popu- 
lous, most important, and oldest part of the Presidency, 
occupies the lower part of the basins of the Ganges and Brah- 
maputra. The surface is a dead level, except in the south- 
west, where are Parasnath (4479 ft.), Saru Peak, and other 
hills. Navigable streams intersect the province in nearly all 
directions, so that no part of it is more than 15 miles from a 
water-way. . Large tracts are annually inundated during the 
rainy season. The soil is alluvial and of great fertility. Much 
of the country, especially in the Sundabans, is covered with 
forests and jungle, inhabited by tigers, jackals, leopards, and 
other wild animals. Rice and other food crops, oil-seeds, sugar- 
cane, tobacco, and indigo are the chief products of cultivation ; 
jute, tea, and cotton are also raised ; and the silk-worm is an 
object of much attention. The manufacture of silk, cotton, 
and jute goods are important industries, and steam power has 
been successfully introduced. The population is very dense. 
Hindus form more than three-fifths, and Mohammedans less 
than one-third of the population. Bengali is the language 
chiefly spoken. Area, 70,538 sq. miles. Pop. 38,277,000. 

Calcutta, the capital of British India, and the most important cotomercial city in 
the east, is situated on the left bank of the Hugli, about SO miles from its mouth. An 
insignificant village 200 years ago, when the East India Company first started a factory 
there, the city, exclusive of Howrah, has now a population of 861,000, of whom 20,000 
are Europeans. The European quarter has many magnificent buildings and scientific 
institutions; the native quarter or "Black Town" is mean and crowded. The chief 
buildings are the Government House and Fort William. The Post-Oftice occupies the 
place of the old Fort, and is the centre of the business quarter of tlie city ; the site of 
the famous " Black Hole," in the old fort, is marked by a pavement. The port extends 
for 10 miles along the river, here about a mile wide, and navigable for the largest 
vessels. Calcutta is the terminus of the East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula, Eastern 
Bengal, and Calcutta and South-Eastern Railways, and is by these connected with all 
the great towns of India. The chief events in the history are : — First Settlement, 16S6 ; 
Old Fort founded, lfi99 ; Capture of Fort by Surajah Dowlah and incident of " Black 
Hole," 1756; New Fort William begun, 1757; Calcutta made seat of Central Govern- 
ment, 1773. Howrah, the station of the East Indiah Railway, on the opposite side of 
the Hugli, is a suburb which forms a separate municipality with a population of 
116,000 ; it is connected with Calcutta by a bridge. BarrackpUT, 16 miles N., has the 
country residence of the Governor-General. Plassey, a villi^e 96 miles N. of Calcutta, 
is noted as the place where Lord Clive defeated the Soobahdar or native Governor of 
Bengal, avenging the " Black Hole," and establishing British supremacy in India, 1757. 
Goalanda, on the Ganges, at the Junction of the Jumuna branch of the Brahmaputrai 
is the starting-point for steamers for Assam. BardwaU, 67 miles by rail N.W. of Cal: 
cutta, on the left Bank of the Damodar, is the chief town of one of the richest districts 
in India,^ It has suffered severely from endemic fever. Nadiya, E. of Bardwan, is a 
very ancient city, noted as the capital of Bengal during the Mohammedan invasion.' At 
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Hugli, 30 miles N. of Calcutta, the English had a factorj before Calcutta was founded. 
The municipality includes the old Dutch Settlement of GMnsura. Seraiupuri pur- 
chased from Denmark in 1845, is noted as the residence of tbe early Baptist misaion- 
aiies, Carey, Marshman, and Ward. IKCldnapUT, on the Kasai, has manufactures of 
silk and Indigo. Jaleswaris chief town of a district partly in Orissa. Mlirshldabadi 
115 miles N. of Calcutta, now a decayed city, was the Mohammedan capital of Bengal in 
the 18th century ; it still manufactures fine silks, and is noted for ivory-carving and em- 
broidery in gold and silver. Hazaribagll, in the hilly country north of the Damodar, 
has tea plantations. In the surrounding district are coal-fields. Gaur, a ruined city, 
was the capital of Bengal from the 13th to the 16th centuries. DarJUing, a hill station, 
(i-iOO to 7500 ft. above the sea, noted for its salubrity, is much resorted to by invalids 
from the plains ; it is also noted for the extensive tea plantations in its neighbourhood. 
Dacca, 140 miles N.E. of Calcutta, between the Ganges and Brahmaputra, now partly 
in ruins, was Long famous for the manufacture of fine muslins. It is still a centre of 
some activity in trade. Fop. 82,000. Chittagong has considerable export trade in rice 
and jute, and there are tea plantations in the neighbourhood. Tumlong is the capital 
of Sikkim. 

(2.) Behar, forming the western portion of the presidency, 
extends from Bengal proper to the junction of the Ganges and 
Gogra. The Ganges divides the province into two parts of 
nearly equal size, receiving the Gogra, Gandah^ and Kosi with 
Ghughri and Baghmati from the north, and the Son from the 
south. The surface is flat, except in the south ; along the 
northern frontier extends the Tarai. The soil is rich, pro- 
ducing the best opium in India ; indigo forms a staple product ; 
cotton, sugar, and tobacco are also raised. Behar is the most 
densely populated province of India. Most of the people are 
Hindus. Behar, famous as the cradle of Buddhism and as the 
centre of the ancient Magadha Kingdom, which flourished from 
the ith century B.C. to the 5th century a.d., was acquired by 
the East India Company in 1765. Area, 44,186 sq. miles; 
pop. 24,393,000. 

Patna, the capital, on the south bank of the Ganges, 290 miles N.W. of Calcutta, 
is in the centre of a large and important district, producing opium, rice, indigo, sugar. 
and saltpetre. It is famed for the manufacture of fabrics of woven silver and gold.' 
Fop. 165,000. Dlnapur, lO miles W., is an impoHant military station. Gaya, 60 
miles 8. of Patna, is a famous place of pilgrimage, and is noted in the early history of 
Buddhism ; 6 miles to the S. is Buddh-Ganga, the dwelling place of the founder. Pop. 
80,000. Behar, 30 miles S.E. of Patna, is the centre of an extensive manufacturing 
district. Chapra, 32 miles W.N.W. of Patna, formerly on the north bank of the 
Ganges, has suffered by a change in the channel of the river, now about a mile distant. 
Sewan, N.W. of Chapra, is notedfor pottery. HajipUT, at the junction of the Ganges 
and Gandak, 20 miles N. of Patna, is a place of pilgrimage. Muzzaffarpur, 38 miles 
N.N.B. of Patna, has trade in saltpetre, vehich is gathered in the neighbourhood. 
Bettia, 95 miles N.W. of Patna, is an important trade centre. BhagalpUT, on the 
south bank of the Ganges, 110 miles E. of Patna, is a large and important tovrn, but 
has suffered much from fever and cholera. It has two ancient ruined towers, 70 feet, 
high. Pop. 69,000. Bajmahal, ^O miles fai-ther east, is an ancient but ruined town. 
Monghyr, on the Ganges, manufactures fire-arms and iron goods. Fop. 57,000. 

(3.) Chutia Nagpub comprises the south-western portion of 
the Presidency of Bengal. The greater part of the surface is a 
plateau of moderate elevation, a continuation of the Vindhya 
range. A range of hills crossing the centre of the province 
forms the watershed between the Son and other affluents of the 
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Ganges in the north and west, and affluents of the Mahdnadi in 
the south and east. In the west is the Khuria Plateau. The 
soil is not fertile. About a third of the surface is covered with 
jungle. The forests, remnants of the Great Dandaka forest, 
yield valuable timber. More than three-fourths of the popula- 
tion are Hindus ; of aboriginal tribes the principal are the 
Kols and Santals. The province came into British possession 
in 1853, on the death of the last Mahratta rajah. In the 
south are nine small tributary states. There are no large 
towns. Area, 26,966 sq. miles ; pop. 4,628,000. 

RancM lias trade in cotton goods. 

(4.) Orissa, lies south-west of Bengal, on the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal. The shores are low and marshy, belonging in 
great part to the deltas of the Mahanadi and Brahmani, which 
traverse the province. The interior is high, occupied by the 
northern end of the Eastern Ghats, covered in great part with 
jungle and forests, and infested with wild animals. The climate 
is hot and very unhealthy. Eice is the chief object of culture. 
The country is subject to protracted droughts and famines. 
The inhabitants are mainly Hindus. In the west are seven- 
teen small tributary states. Once a powerful kingdom, then a 
province of the Mogul Empire, Orissa became a British posses- 
sion in 1765. Area 9853 sq. miles. Pop. 4,047,000. 

Cuttack, on the Mahanadi, 220 miles S.W. of Calcutta, is the largest town in the 
province, and noted for filigree work. It is well situated for purposes of commerce, in 
the centre of the canal system of the province. It was captured from the Mahrattas in 
1S03. Puri {JagannatK) 45 miles S. of Cuttack, is a sacred city of the Hindus, with a 
great temple 200 feet high, and an idol under whose car devotees formerly immolated 
their children and themselves. Balasor, a seaport, is engaged in salt-making. 

II. MADKAS, Presidency and Province, occupies the eastern, 
the southern, and part of the western shores of the peninsula 
of India. It is bounded north by Bombay, Mysore, Haidarabad, 
Central Provinces, and Bengal. The surface slopes generally to- 
wards the south-east. The eastern Ghats traverse the province 
from north-east to south-west. In the south are the Nilgiri 
Hills and the Mountains of Travancore, including the highest 
summits in the peninisula. The principal rivers are Godavari 
and Kistna, in the north, entering the province from Haidarabad; 
North Penner, in the centre ; Polar, South Penner, and Gauvery, 
in the south, flowing from Mysore, and the Vaigai, from the 
borders of Travancore. In the west are the Periyar and the 
Ponani. The climate is excessively hot on the Coromandel 
Coast, tempered by sea-breezes on the Malabar Coast, moderate 
in the interior, and mild in the Nilgiri Hills. The products are 
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varied ; rice, which forms the principal crop, covers nearly seven 
million acres, a larger area than in any other province, except- 
ing Bengal ; millets, other food grains, and pulses, cover nearly 
fifteen million acres ; cotton, oil-seeds, indigo, and tobacco are 
important crops; tea, cinchona, and coffee are grown in the 
Nilgiris; coffee also on the landward slopes of the Western 
Ghats ; cardamoms, in the Southern Mountains ; and pepper on 
the Malabar Coast. The coco-nut and other palms flourish near 
the coasts, and there are valuable forests. Iron ore of very 
pure quality is found ; other minerals are gold and copper ; 
diamonds were formerly obtained at several places ; salt is 
obtained by evaporation along the coasts. The occupation of 
Madras by the British began in 1639, when a fort was erected 
where the capital now stands. The first large acquisition of 
territory occurred in 1766, when the Nizam ceded the Northern 
Ciroars, subsequently to the defeat of the French. The pro- 
vince is now divided into twenty-one districts, with over 57,000 
towns and villages ; the districts are generally large, and not, 
as in other provinces, combined into administrative divisions. 
The Native States in connection with the Government of Madras 
are five : Travancore and Cochin, Puduhattai, Karnul (Banagana- 
palli), and Bellary. Travancore is one of the most enlightened 
and flourishing of the Native States of India. Area of Native 
States, 9609 sq. miles. Pop. 3,700,622. 

Berhampur, a military station, in the north-eaat, ia noted for silk manafatures. 
Gllicacole, near the mouth of the Bangsadara, manufactures fine muslin. Vizaga- 
patam, the chief town of a district and a seaport, is noted for its manufactures of elk- 
horn boxes, carving, and silver filigree work. Cocanada, exports cotton. MasuU- 
patam, in the Eistna Delta, is noted for its printed cottons. Nizampatam is an 
important salt station on the Kistna Delta. OngOle is a mission station. KOHdapalli, 
a hill fortress near the Kistna, manufactures wooden toys and figures. EllOre, on 
west side of Lake Kolar, makes carpets. Kamul, near the Tungabhadra, is an unhealthy 
town, subject to fever. Bellary, chief town of a large agricultural district bounded 
by Mysore and Haidarabad, is strongly fortified, and is an important railway junction. 
Fop. 59,000. Cuddapah, near the Fenner, is the capital of a district. Nellore, is 
situated at the mouth of the Fenner. Madras, the capital of the Fresidency, on the 
Coromandel Coast, is an important city, the largest in South India. It has a university, 
a cathedral, a medical college, and an observatory founded in 1792, which gives standard 
time throughout the country. It is the chief emporium on the south-eaat coast, and 
has extensive trade. The harbour naturally a very bad one, has been improved. 
Madras was the first important settlement of the British in India. The fort was erected 
in 1639. Fop. 452,000. Cbengalpat, near the mouth of the Palar, was taken by Olive, 
1752. CODjevaram, on the Palar, a celebrated place of pilgrimage for Brahmins, has 
been called "the Benares of the south." Two of its temples, the largest in Southern 
India, were built by Krishna Aaya about 1609. The chief pagoda belongs to a peculiar 
sect of Brahmins. Pop. 42,000. ArCOt, on the Palar, was formerly the Mohammedan 
capital of the Oarnatic. It was taken by Clive in 1751. Vellore has a large fort and a 
splendid pagoda. CUddalore, a seaport near the mouth of the South Penner, has great 
trade in grain. Fop. 47,000. Near it are the ruins of Fart St. David, once capital of the 
British possessions on the Coromandel coast. PortO NOVO, is a small seaport, at the 
mouth of the Vellar. Salem in the interior, west of Cuddalore, is the chief town of a 
large and populous district, and has manufactures of fine cutlery and carpets. Excel- 
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lent iron-ore is found in the vicinity. Pop. 67,000. Tailjore, on one of the branches 
of the Cauvery, is noted for a Hindu temple, and has a palace containing a valuable 
library. Silk and jewellery are manufactured, and various ai-tistic industries are carried 
on. Pop. 54,000. Negapatam, one of the earliest Portuguese settlements on this coast, 
was subsecLuently in the possession of the Dutch. It has considerable trade with Ceylon, 
Burma, and the Straits Settlements. Tranquebar, on the coast was the earliest seat 
of Protestant missions in India. Cumbaconam, on the Cauvery delta, is a very sacred 
city, and noted as a seat of learning. TrichiuopoU, on the Cauvery, has manufactures 
of filigree work, and is noted for cigars. Pop. 90,000. Madura, on the Vaigai, chief 
town of a large district, extending to Palk's Strait, contains many remarkable pagodas. 
Pop. 87,000. Tiineveili is chief town of a district of the same name, the southernmost 
of the Presidency, and an important mission station. Pop. 24,000. Tuticorin, a port 
on the Gulf of Manaar, has great trade with Ceylon, and also European trade. Palffliat 
is in a gorge of the Western Ghats, leading to the west coast. Coimbatore, more to 
the east, was foiToerly of importance as commanding the approach to the Palghat Gap. 
Uta^atnand, in the Nilgiris, 7200 feet above the sea, is the chief Sanatorium of the 
Presidency, and the seat of the Government during the hot season. COChin, on a lagoon, 
in British Malabar, has ship-building. It is not connected with the state of Cochin. 
Calicut, the chief town of Malabar district, gave its name to calicoes. It was the first 
place touched at by the Portuguese navigator Vasco de Gama in 1498. Cannanore is 
a military station. MangalOre exports coffee. Tellloherrl, near Mahi, exports 
coffee and cardamoms. Pop. 27,000. Trivandnun, the capital of Travancore, has a 
college, observatory, and museum, and a fort, within which are the royal palaces and 
other buildings. Pop. 28,000. Alleppi and Quilon are ports in Travancore. 

III. BOMBAY, Presidency and Province, occupies the greater 
part of the ■western shores of the peninsula. As a Presidency 
it includes Sind, on the lower Indus. It is bounded north by 
Baluchistan, Punjab, Eajputana, and Central India; east by 
the Central Provinces, Berar, Haidarabad, and Madras; south 
by Mysore and Madras ; and west by the Arabian Sea and 
Baluchistan. The province, including Sind with Aden and 
Perim, which form a dependency of Bombay, comprises six 
divisions, subdivided into 25 districts, and containing over 
25,000 towns and villages. Feudatory States number about 
370, of which the Kathiawar peninsula is said to contain 186. 
The largest states are Cwtch and Khairpur. Area of Native 
States, 69,045 sq. miles. Pop. 8,059,298. 

Bombay Province comprises all the region S. of the Rann of 
Cutch. The surface is diversified by mountains, plains, and 
valleys. There are three distinct regions, differing in physical 
character, climate, and products — the eastern slope of the 
Western Ghats, the western slope called the Konkan, and the 
alluvial plain at the mouths of the Narhada and Tapti. The 
eastern part of the province is drained by the upper courses of the 
Godavari and Kistna, with the Bhima, Nira, Malprahha, Warda, 
and other affluents ; the western, by the Narhada, Tapti, and 
many short rivers. The climate of the Konkans is hot, and 
rain is abundant ; the Ghats are cool and subject to droughts, 
Wheat, rice, other grains and pulses, and cotton are the chief 
crops ; tobacco, sugar-cane, and fruits are also cultivated. 
The forests yield teak and other valuable timber. European 
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manufactures have made great progress in Bombay, and in 
1898 there were 345 factories in the Presidency employ- 
ing 150,253 persons. Cotton manufacture is the most im- 
portant, and there were 133 cotton mills. The principal 
native industries are brocade-weaving, the making of gold and 
silver lace, silver work, etc. The province was acquired mainly 
between 1803 and 1818, the island of Bombay, ceded by the 
Portuguese to Charles II. in 1661, being the first British posses- 
sion in the east. Area, 77,275 sq. miles. Pop. 15,985,000. 

Ahmadabad, to the north of the Oulf of Cambay, once the finest city of Western 
India, still ranks first amongst the cities of Gujarat. It baa many interesting antiquities, 
and is the headquarters of the Jains in this part of India. It is a military station and 
railway centre and has important cotton manufactories, silk-weaving, gold and silver 
brocade, and various native industries. Pop. 148,000. Fatan, N.W. of Ahmadabad, 
is a very ancient town, noted for its libraiies of Jain manuscnpts. Maudvl, on 
S. coast of Cutch is a calling place for British India steamers. Wadhwau, in N. of 
Eathiawar Peninsula, manufactures saddlery, etc. Jamuagar, in the W. of the 
peninsnla, has near it Bhuddist cave temples. Rajkot, in the centre, is noted for 
its dyed goods, and is the seat of a college for the sons of native chiefs. Broach^ 
on the north bank of the Narbada, 30 miles from its mouth, is one of the oldest Indian 
commercial seaports known, it has cotton factories. SllTat, 15 miles from the mouth of 
the Tapti, is the chief town of a district. It Is noted for brocades of silk and gold and silver 
thread. Here the first English factory was established in 1612. The importance of 
Surat declined with the growth of Bombay, but since the opening of the Gujarat rail- 
way its trade has revived. Pop. 109,000. Dhulla, chief town of the district of Ehandesh, 
on the Tapti, has trade in cotton and linseed. Naslk, on the Godaveri, is tlie most sacred 
place of the Hindus in the Presidency, and has many temples. It is noted for its fine 
brass and copper wares. Chandor, N.£. of Nasik, is crowned by an almost inacessible 
fort, at an elevation of nearly 4000 ft. Bassein, N. of Bombay, was an important place 
under the Portuguese rule. ThSUia, chief town of the northern Konkan, was a 
commercial centre under the Portuguese. Bombay, city and seaport, capital of the 
Presidency, is situated on the small island of Bombay, connected by causeway with the 
larger island Salsette and by railway with the mainland. It has the best harbour in 
India, the name, Bom Bahia, given by the Portuguese in 1532, meaning ' ' good harbour." 
The dockyards are extensive, and there is Immense export and import trade, the former 
chiefly in cotton, wheat, and seeds. The chief native nierchants are Farsis, descendants 
of Persians who fled from the Mohammedan conquerors in the 7th centnry. Bombay 
has regular communication by mail steamer with England, distant by Suez Canal 
twenty-one days* voyage ; and is connected by rail with most of the great cities of India. 
In the small island of Mephatita, within the harbour, are extensive rock temples. 
Bombay is the third city in the British Empire in population. It is the most active 
mantifacturing centre in India, and contains more than one-seventh of all the factories 
in India. Fop. 822,000. AJunadnagar, E. of Bombay, has several cotton factories, 
and is noted for the manufacture of carpets, and also of spear heads. Foona, 70 miles 
S. E. of Bombay, chief town of the district of the same name, is the chief military station 
of the British Government in the Beccan, and Is noted for its salubrity. It is 1800 
feet above the sea. Its industries include the making of gold and silver ornaments, 
brass-ware, and cotton and silk goods. Fop. 161,000. Mahabalesbwar, on the 
Ghats, 4540 feet above the sea, and near the source of the Kistna, is a sacred place of 
the Hindus, and noted for its fine climate and great rainfall. Sbolapur, chief town 
of a large district on the river Bhima, has several cotton factories. B^apUT is the 
ruined capital of a Mohammedan kingdom. Eolhapur, locally known as Kat'vir, is 
capital of a raj or state of the Deccan, and has many ancient Buddhist remains. Belgaum 
is a military station. DhaTWar and Hubli S.E. of Belgaum, have great trade in 
cotton, and the latter has large railway works. Honawar, on the coast, was 
once rich and flourishing, but is now decayed. Ratnagiri, capital of the district of 
the same name In the Konkan has sardine fishery. 

Aden, on a peninsula in the south of Arabia, is a strongly fortified town, the 
"Gibraltar of thej^Red Sea," commanding the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. It is an 
important military post, a coaling-place foi' steamers, a telegraph station, and a centre 
of large trade. It was purchased from the Arabs in 1839. Area 80 sq. miles. Pop. 44,000. 
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SiND, uorth-west of Bombay proper, is bounded south by 
the Eann of Cutoh and the sea, and west by Baluchistan, on 
the frontier of which is a wild and rugged district bordered by 
the Khirthar (Hala) Range ; the rest of the division consists of a 
vast alluvial plain, including the valley of the lower Indus and 
its delta. W. of the Indus is Manchhar Lake. A great 
portion of the east and south is occupied by the Thar or 
Great Desert, and much of the soil is impregnated with salt. 
The province is sometimes named the "Egypt of India." The 
climate is hot and dry, and the rainfall small and uncertain. 
Eice, wheat, and other grains, and cotton are the chief pro- 
ductions. The population is almost entirely Mohammedan. 
The Sikhs, a powerful Hindu sect, were defeated by Sir Charles 
Napier in 1843, and the country annexed to the Presidency 
of Bombay. Area 47,789 sq. miles. Pop. 2,871,000. 

Haidarabad, the capital, ou an eastern branch of the Indus, near the head of its 
delta, has manufactures of arms, and is famous for its embroideries of silk and gold, 
lacquered wares and other artistic work. Pop. 5S,000. Kotri, on the west bank of the 
Indus, opposite Haidarabad, is connected by rail with Karachi and Multan. Earaclli, 
at the foot of the Hala Mountains, is a great commercial emporium, the chief port of 
Sind and the terminus of the Sind Railway. It exports large quantities of wheat. 
Fop. 105,000. Tatta, on the Indus, E. of Karachi, was once a large town, but is now 
decayed. Umarkot was the birthplace of the Emperor Akbar in 1542. Larldiaila, 
near the west bank, has manufactures of mixed silk and cotton, and is one of the greatest 
grain markets in India. Shikarpur, on one of the great routes tu the Bolan FasB, 
is a flourishing commercial town. Jacobabad, on the Baluchistan frontier, was foimded 
by General Jacob, 1849. At Rohrl a great railway bridge is earned over the Ind;is 
to Sukkur on the opposite bank. Between the two towns on the Indus is the island 
fortress of Bukkur, now crossed by the railway. 

IV. NORTH-WEST PROVINCES with OUDH are bounded 
north by Tibet and Nepal, east by Bengal, south by Central 
India, and west by Rajputana and the Punjab. The whole 
comprises eleven divisions subdivided into forty-nine districts, 
with over 106,000 towns and villages. 

The Noeth-West Provinces consist chiefly of an immense 
plain, sloping from the north-west, and traversed by the Ganges, 
Jumna, Kamganga, Gumti, Gogra, and many other rivers. The 
North-West belongs to the Himalayan region. Between the 
Ganges and the Jumna is the "Doab," a tract of very fertile 
country, irrigated by the great Ganges canal. The soil of the 
province is generally fertile. Rice, wheat, and other grains and 
pulses ; cotton, sugar-cane, oil seeds, indigo, and opium, and 
tea, in the hills of Kumaun, are the chief products. The 
North-West Provinces, formerly part of Bengal, were made a 
separate administration in 1835. Native states are Garhwal 
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(Tehri) Q,ud Rampw\ Area, 83,286 sq. miles. Pop. 34,254,000. 
Area of native states, 5109 sq. miles. Pop. 792,491. 

Benares, on the noi-th bank of the Ganges, here half a mile wide, is the sacred city 
of the Hindus, has many temples, and is visited annually by a large number of pilgrims. 
It is noted for ornamental metal-work. Pop. 219,000. KurzapUT, on the south side 
of the river, 32 miles south-west of Benares, is still an important trade centre, 
and is celebrated for the manufacture of carpets. Pop. 84,000. GhazipUT, 40 miles 
B.N.E. of Benares, is the centre of opium manufacture for the province. Lord Corn- 
wallis died here in 1805. JaunpUr, on the Gumti, 36 miles N.N.W. of Benares, has a 
military cantonment, and a £.ne ancient bridge. It is noted for the manufacture of 
pe^umes. Allahabadt the capital of the province, and a holy city of the Hiudus, 
is situated at the junction of the Ganges and Jumna, the latter here crossed by a fine 
railway bridge 460 miles N.W. of Calcutta. It is the seat of a university, and of the 
Muir College, has a fort and arsenal, manufactures of pottery and hardware, and con- 
siderable trade. Pop. 175,000. FatehpUT, 72 miles N.W. is an ancient town. 
Cawnpur, 120 miles N.W. on the soutli bank of the Ganges, is one of the most 
important railway centres in India, and a place of great trade, with manufactures 
of leather and cotton, and cotton mills on the English model. The chief buildings were 
destroyed in the mutiny of 1857, when also a great massacre of European residents took 
place. Fop. 188,000. Bailda,neartheKen, haidformerlyalargetradeincotton. JhailBii 
on the frontier of Gwalior, 200 miles "W. of Allahabad, is capital of the division of the same 
name, which fell into British hands on the failure of direct heirs in 1854. It is now an im- 
portant railway centre. Pop. 53,800. Agra, on the south bank of tho Jumna, 260 miles 
N.W. of Allahabad, was the, ancient caprtal of the Mogul Empire, and the C|n.pital of 
the North- West Provinces from 1833 to 1862. Its most noted industry is mosaic work. 
The famous tomb, called Taj-ma-hal, built by Shah Jahan, is considered the finest 
building in India. Pop. 168,000. Secv/ndra, a ruined village 5 miles N., contains the 
tomb of the Emperor Akbar. Etawab., 70 miles S.E. of Agra, is an ancient town 
with active trade. Pop. 38,000. Maillpuri N. of Agra, is a military station. Faruk- 
lial)ad, near the Ganges, a handsome, well-built town with a large trade, forma a 
muDJicipality with the neighbouring town of Fatehgarh, where is a military cantonment. 
Pop. 78,000. Muttra, so miles N.W. of Agra, on the Jumna, is a sacred city, one of the 
oldest Buddhist centres. Pop. 61,000. Meerut, is an important military station, and 
a railway and manufacturing centre. Here in 1857 the Indian Mutiny began, when the 
native troops murdered their officers and escaped to Delhi. Pop. 119,000. Aligarh, 
north of Muttra, adjoins the native town of Koil with old fort. Hatluras, between 
Agra and Eoil is one of the chief trading centres of the Doab. Khurja. N.W. of 
Eoil has considerable trade. Pop. £6,000. Saharanpiir, 70 miles N. of Meerut, has 
a government botanic garden. Pop. 63,000. Hardwar, near the place where the Ganges 
issues from the mountains, is a pla^e of pilgrimage.. Here Is the upper end of the Ganges 
Canal. Tehri is the capital of the native state of Garhwal. Gangotrl, in N.E. of 
Garhwal, 8 miles from the source of the Ganges, is a great resort of pilgrims. RurM, 
60 miles N. of Meerut, is the seat of the Thompson Engineering College. Barellly, 
on the Bamganga, has considerable trade and manufactures, a government college, 
and a cantonment. Pop. 121,000. FUlbhit, N.E. of Bareilly, has trade in rice, sugar, 
borax, and metal-wares. Pop. 33,000. Shajahanpur, 48 miles S.E. of Bareilly, has 
fine old mosques and a castle. Sugar and rum are manufactured in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 78,000. Moradabad, on the Bamganga, is a military station. It is noted 
for inlaid work in brass, tin, and other metals, and has trade in sugar. Pop. 
73,000. Almoraj near the source of the Bamganga, 5500 feet above the sea, is a 
military* station, and is in. the midst of tea plantations. Bampur is the capital of a 
native state of the same name. 

OuDH, now administered with the North-West Provinces, 
extends from the Ganges to the south-western frontier of Nepal. 
The north of the province is occupieti by the slopes of the. Sal 
Forest and the Tarai ; the rest of the surface consists of plains. 
The rivers Sa% Gumti, Gogra and Rapti, traverse the country 
from north-west to south-east, on their way to the Ganges. 
Rice, wheat, and other grains are raised in abundance ; sugar- 
cane, tea, and cotton are also important crops. The climate is 
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dry and healthy, but subject to extremes of temperature. 
Oudh was annexed by the East India Company in 1856. 
Area, 24,217 sq. miles. Pop. 12,650,000. 

LUCknOW, on the Gumti, the capital of Oudh, is a large city, the fourth in EritJBh 
India, with splendid edifices in the new part. It excels in the manufacture of emhroidery, 
muslin, and glass-work, and has large railway workshops. The Europeans here made a 
successful stand against the mutineers in 1857. Pop. 273,000. NavabganJ, near the 
Gumti, E.N.E. of Lucknow, trades in sugar and cotton. Faizabad, near the site 
of Ajodhva the ancient capital of the kingdom of Oudh, is a military station and 
has active trade in grain. Pop. 78,000. Eai Bareli on the Sai, has ruins of a strong 
fort in the centre of which is an immense well. Pop. 18,000. 

V. PUNJAB, the extreme north-west of the former Presidency 
of Bengal, is bounded north by Kashmir, east by the N.W. 
Provinces, south by Rajputana and Sind, and west by Baluc- 
histan and Afghanistan. The surface is hilly in the north, 
and slopes towards the south-west. Ifl the north-west are 
the Salt Hills, whose mines supply the whole province with 
salt. The characteristic features of the country are the 
Doahs, immense stretches of flat alluvial soil, lying between 
the rivers. The climate is dry, the summers extremely 
hot, and the winters cold. Agriculture is carried on by means 
of a grand system of irrigation canals, the rainfall being 
deficient. Wheat is the principal crop, covering in 1897-98 
over 7,769,000 acres, the largest area under wheat in any 
province of India; other food grains are extensively grown, 
besides cotton, sugar-cane, and indigo. Tea is largely culti- 
vated, especially in the Kangra Valley. The Punjab was 
annexed in 1849. About one-half of the people are Moham- 
medans, the rest chiefly Hindus. There are ten administrative 
divisions, comprising thirty-two districts, with over 34,000 
towns and villages. Thirty-four Feudatory States are depend- 
encies of the Punjab Government. The largest are Bahawalpur, 
Paiiala, and Chamba. Area of native states, 38,299 sq. miles. 
Pop., 4,263,280 

Lahore, near the Ravi, the capital of the Punjab, is a large walled city, formerly 
capital of the Mogul Empire, and afterwards of the Sikhs. Near it is the cantonment 
of Mi(m Mir. Pop. 177,000. Amritsar, 32 miles E. of Lahore, the capital and sacred 
city of the Sikhs, is built around a sacred tank, in the centre of which is the great Sikh 
temple of Darbar Sahib. It is the most flourishing city in the Punjab, with important 
manufactures of carpets and other textiles, including Cashmere shawk. Pop. 137,000. 
SialkOt, N. of Lahore, has long been noted for its manufacture of paper, also of susi 
cloth. Near it is a large cantonment. Pop. 55,000. Multan, 195 miles S.W. of Lahore, 
is a large trading city, noted for its pottery and enamel work ; and with cotton mills 
and textile manufactures. Pop, 74,000. Jalandhar, between the Sutlej and Beas, 72 
miles E.S.B. of Lahore, is an ancient town. Pop. 66,000. Simla, 170 miles E.S.E. of 
Lahore, is a sanatorium for Europeans, 7000 ft. above the sea, and the residence of the 
Govenor-General during the hot season. Ambala (UmbaUa), S.W. of Simla, is a com- 
mercial town and military station. Pop. 79,000. Sultanpur, in the Himalayas, N. of 
Simla, manufactures salt from brine-wells. Fathankot, near the Bavi, is a hill station 
and sanatorium. Ludhlana, near the Sutlej, on the railway to Lahore, has manufac- 
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tui-es of shawls, and otber industries. FirozpUTi W. of Ludhiana, near the Sutlej, has 
a military cantonment. Find Dadau Elian, on the Jehlam, manufactures pottery, 
brass and copper wares, and has other industries. DalllOUSie, 93 miles N.E. of Amrit- 
sar, east of the Bavi, is a. sanatorium in the Himalayas, at an elevation of 76S0 ft. 
D^llii on the Jumna, 954 miles N.W. of Calcutta, is a fortified city, formerly capital of 
the Mogul Empire. It contains magnificent architectural remains, including the palace 
of Shah Jahan, now the fort. It has manufactures of fine muslins, filigree work, and 
jeweUery. Buring the mutiny it was held for some months by the mutineers, who 
murdered all the Europeans. Here, at a great Durbar of the princes of India, Queen 
Victoria was pi'oclaimed Kaisar-i-Hind or Empress of India, 1st January 1S77. Fop. 
192,000. Faiupat, on the Jumna, N. of Delhi, a very ancient town and the scene of 
several battles, manufactures copper wares, and has a large cattle fair. Bawal Findl, 
160 miles N.W. of Lahore, at the foot of the Himalayas, 1650 feet above the sea, is a large 
fortified military station. Fop. 73,000. Feshawar is a large military station on the 
frontiers of Afghanistan, about 13 miles from the Khyber Pass. Fop. 84,000. Ed- 
Wardesabad, on the Baluchistan frontier, is named after Sir H. Edwards, who founded 
it, 1848. Dera Ismail Ehan and Dera Ghazl Kliail^ hoth near the Indns, are trad- 
ing towns ; the former has a cantonment. AttOCk occupies a commanding position 
near the confluence of the Kabul Eiver with the Indus, which is here crossed by a bridge 
on the railway line to Feshawar, It is an important military station, and at the head 
of navigation of the Indus. Bahawalpux and Fatiala are capitals of native states of 
the same names. 

VI. The CENTRAL PROVINCES are bounded north-west 
by Central India; north by North-West Provinces, Central India, 
and Bengal ; east by Orissa ; south-east by Madras ; south-west 
by Haidarabad ; and west by Berar and Bombay. The surface, 
comprising the northern part of the Deccan, is rugged and 
hilly, and traversed in the north-west by the Satpura Hills. 
In the S. are the Mardian Hills and NaTidirag Peak (4160 
ft.). The rivers Narbada and Tapti drain the west ; Mahanadi, 
with its affluents Seonath and Tel, the east; and Indravati, 
Wainganga, and Wardlva, (affluents of Godavari), the south and 
centre. Cotton of the finest quality is grown ; rice, wheat, and 
other grains and pulses cover about 80 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area. Forests still occupy extensive areas in the south. 
Coal is worked at Warora, and there are considerable deposits 
of iron ore. The commissionership was formed in 1861, by the 
union of the former province of Nagpur with the Sagar and 
Narbada territories. There are four divisions, comprising 
eighteen districts, with over 34,000 towns and villages. The 
native Feudatory States are fifteen ; Bastar, the largest, is 
inhabited chiefly by Gonds. Area of native states, 29,435 sq. 
miles. Pop., 2,160,511. 

Nagpur, the capital of the provinces, on an affluent of the Wainganga, is snriounded 
by gardens and lakes. It is an active commercial centre, and has cloth'milla and other 
manufactures. Fop. 117,000. Eamtlll, on the Kanhan, a few miles to the north-east, 
has trade in grain and timber, and there is a large British cantonment. Fop. 13,000. 
JabalpUT, 150 miles K". by E. of Nagpur, is picturesquely situated about 9 miles east of 
the gorge of the Narbada. It is a great commercial and railway centre. Pop. 84,000. 
Narsinglipiir, 'W.S.W. of Jabalpur, hw trade in grain and cotton. Amarkantak is 
a Tillage on a mountain of the .same name, near the source of the Narbada and other 
rivers. Sagar, 180 miles N. of' Nagpur, has military cantonments. RalpilT, between 
the Mahanadi and Seonath, has a massive fort, dating from the 15th century. It has 
great trade in wheat and rice. WaTora, near the Wardha, is noted for its coal mines. 
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Wardha, N.W. of Warora, is a railway junction and prosperouB modern town, with 
trade in cotton. Chanda, S.E. of Warora, is surrounded by a wall of cut stone. Bur- 
lianpur, on the Tapti, in the west, manufactures brocades and other fabrics. It was a 
royal city of the Moguls till the 17th century. 

VII. ASSAM, situated in the north-east of India, in the 
basin of the Brahmaputra, is bounded north by Bhotan and out- 
lying ranges of the Himalayas; east by the Patkoi Range 
and Burma ; south by Manipur, the Lushai Hills, and the 
State of Hill Tipperah ; and west by Bengal. In the west are 
the Garo and Khasi Hills, and there are several other ranges. 
The surface is drained by a large number of rivers flowing 
north and south to the Brahma'putra, which traverses the length 
of the province W. by S. The country is surrounded on all 
sides but the west by mountains, covered with extensive forests, 
including the s&l, and many other valuable timber trees, the 
india-rubber tree, and the Japan lacquer tree. Elephants and 
other wild animals are numerous. The climate is noted for 
its excessive humidity ; in the higher parts it is very healthy. 
Earthquake shocks are frequent. The soil is fertile and well 
adapted for agriculture. Rice is the most general crop ; tea, 
discovered in Assam in 1823, is the most important product, 
the area under cultivation in 1897-98 being 310,826 acres; 
cotton, jute, sugar, maize, betel, and tobacco are also raised; 
gum and caoutchouc are found in the forests. Assam was 
ceded by Burma in 1826, joined to Bengal in 1838, and con- 
stituted a commissionership in 1874. The inhabitants com 
prise a great variety of races, the aboriginal inhabitants being 
especially numerous ; in the west Bengalis predominate, and in 
the east Ahams, allied to the Siamese. Coolies, chiefly from 
Bengal, have been introduced for the tea plantations. Assam 
comprises three divisions, subdivided into thirteen distripts, 
with over 17,000 towns and villages. The native state of 
Manipur is under the chief commissioner of Assam. Area 
of Manipur (est), 7500 sq. miles. Pop., 250,000. 

ShlUong, in the Ehasi Hills, is the seat of administration. Fop. 6700. Gauliatl, 
tlie former capital, is situated on the left bank of the Brahmaputra, 300 miles N.E. of 
Calcutta. Pop. 10,800. TezpUT, 70 miles N.E. of Gauhati, has eztensiTe ruins, wit- 
nessing to its former magnificence aa the ancient capital of Assam. It is now a centre 
of trade in connection with the tea plantations. Sil)Bagar is a trading centre for eastern 
Assam. Silchar, the capital of Cachar, an independent kingdom till 1830, has a large 
yearly fair. Jorhat, near the Brahmajputra, is a centre of trade for surrounding tea 
plantations. Dibrugarh, on the N.E., is the limit of ordinary steam navigation on the 
Brahmaputra. In the vicinity are coal mines and petroleum springs. Goalpara, N. 
of the Garo Hills, is chief town of the "Dooars," a district purchased from Bhotan. 
SyUiet, on the Surma, is the largest town in the province, and has various industries, 
including lime-burning, boat'building, and sugar-making. ChCrra FuSji, in the Khasi 
Hills, is noted as being the wettest place in the world. 
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VIII. BUEMA occupies the north-western part of the penin- 
sula of Further India, extending along the eastern shores of 
the Bay of Bengal from Chittagong to the Isthmus of Kra, a 
distance of 1000 miles, having Tibet on the north, China on 
the north-east, and Indo-China and Siam on the east. It com- 
prises the divisions "of Lower and Upper Burma, the former 
including the ancient kingdoms of Arakan and Pegu, and the 
long line of coast known as Tenasserim. Arakan, extending 
along the coast from Chittagong to Cape Negrais, with a 
breadth of from 90 to 15 miles, is separated from the Irawadi 
basin by the Arakan Yoma Mountains. Upper Burma com- 
prises the territory formerly known as Independent Burma, 
with an extensive region to the east, occupied by Feudatory 
tribes, chiefly Shans in the east, and Kachins in the north. 
Burma is traversed north and south by mountain ranges which 
separate the river valleys. In the N.W., on the Assam border, 
are the Patkoi and other ranges. Of the rivers, by far the most 
important is the Irawadi; its chief tributary is the Chindwin 
{Kyndwin) from the north; other rivers are the Sittaung and 
Salvdn, the latter forming, for a short distance, the eastern 
frontier with Siam. The country is very fertile, especially 
Pegu, which consists mainly of the united deltas of the Irawadi 
and Salwin. Eice forms the principal crop, and large quanti- 
ties are exported ; cotton is cultivated chiefly in Upper Burma, 
and tobacco in both divisions. There are extensive forests of 
teak and other valuable trees. The ruby and jade mines of 
Upper Burma are famous ; gold is also found ; coal occurs in 
the basin of the Chindwin and other parts, and petroleum in 
considerable quantities ; iron, copper, and other minerals also 
occur, but as yet they are little worked. The weaving of 
cotton and silk goods and embroidering in gold and silver are 
widely carried on by the Burmese women ; other characteristic 
industries are pottery, metal, and lacquer work. The popula- 
tion is almost entirely Burmese, and the religion Buddhism. 
Amongst the aboriginal tribes may be noted the Karens, an 
interesting people inhabiting a mountainous district, west of 
the Salwin. Arakan and Tenasserim were annexed in 1826, 
Pegu in 1852, and Upper Burma in 1886. Close to the coast 
.are the Mergui Archipelago and various small islands, included 
in the province, which comprises eight divisions, subdivided 
into thirty-six districts, seventeen in Upper, and nineteen in 
Lower Burma, with over 28,000 towns and villages. 
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Akyab, chief port Arakan, lias considerable trade, chiefly in rice. Myohaung 
(Arakan), 80 miles N.E. of Akyab, ancient capital of the country, ia inconveniently 
situated for trade. The housea are built on piles to preserve them from inundations. 
An or Aeng^, So miles S.E. of Akyab, at the foot of the path which crosses the Toma 
Mountains, ia an important centre of transit trade between the coast and Upper Burma. 
Rangoon, the fortified capital, on tlie Rangoon branch of the Irawadi, is the largest 
and most important town in Burma. It has manufactures of pottery, fish-paste (nga-pi), 
silk and cotton goods, and extensive exports of teak and rice. Pop. 180,000. Fegll, on 
the Pegu river, is a modern town founded on the ruins of the former capital. SittauILg, 
60 miles N.E. of Rangoon, is a small town on the river of the same name. TaungngU 
(TaungOO), no miles farther up the river, was formerly the capital of a separate king- 
dom. Within the town is a lake. Prome, on the Irawadi, 161 miles by railway N.N.W. 
of Rangoon, has considerable trade and some native industries. It was taken by the 
British in 1825. Bassein, on the Bassein branch of the Irawadi, 80 miles W. of Ran- 
goon, is a port, and the chief station of the American mission in Pegu. Thayetmyo, 
on the Irawadi, N. of Prome, ia a military station. Tenasserim is now decayed, 
Mergui and Tavoy are small ports in Tenasserim ; the latter is surrounded by rice 
fields, and is unhealthy. IVEaulinain, at the mouth of the Salwin and Attaran rivers, 
is the largest town and chief port in Tenasserim. Pop. 50,000. Martaban is a small 
port on the gulf of the same name, also at the mouth of the Salwin. Mandalay, on 
the Irawadi, the capital of the late King, is the moat important town in Upper Burma ; 
silk-weaving is the principal industry. Pop. 168,000. Amarapura and Ava were each 
at different periods the capital of the empire. Ava, founded in 1364, enjoyed that dignity 
mainly till 17S3, when Amarapura was founded, and again from 1822 to 1838, when the 
court was removed to Amarapura. In 1S60 Mandalay became the capital. Pagan, also 
an ancient capital, is noted for extensive ruins of temples. 

IX. AJMEKE MERWAEA is a small province in Rajputanaj 
under the administration of the Governor - General. It is 
bounded on the west by the Aravalli Hills, and is drained 
eastward by affluents of the Ghamhal. The climate is healthy, 
but droughts and famines frequently occur, and artificial irriga- 
tion is necessary. The province was taken from the Mahrattas 
in 1817. It comprises two districts, with over 700 towns and 
villages. 

Ajmere, the capital, a walled city, with many noteworthy buildings, stands on the 
slope of a hill crowned by a lofty fortress, the Tdrigarh, alt. 2855 feet. Pop. 68,000. 

X. COORG, a small province governed like Ajmere, lies on 
the eastern slope of the Western Ghats, bounded east by 
Mysore. The population is agricultural ; rice is the chief 
object of culture. The country was annexed in 1832. It 
forms a single district with nearly 500 towns and villages. 

Merkara, the capital, is commanded by a fort, alt. nearly 3700 ft. Pop. 7000. 

XL BERAIiS, a province under the Governor-General, is 
situated in the north of the Deccan, between the Central Pro- 
vinces and Haidarabad. The surface is partly level and 
partly mountainous. In the S. is the Balaghat Range. It is 
fertile, well cultivated, and especially valuable as a cotton- 
growing country ; millet forms the principal food crop ; rice, 
wheat, and tea are also cultivated. The province was ceded 
Irj the Nizam in 1853, and comprises six districts, containing 
Over 5800 towns and villages. The British administration of 
-f he Berars is only provisional. 



^maoti, thechief town, is an impoi-tant cotton mart, with railway communioation 
wia Bombay. Pop 29,000. EUlChpUT, the former capital, is an important mSry 
station. Pop (inolading cantonment) 36,000. Assays is memorable for the signal 
victory gained by General Well«|ley (Duke of Wellington) in 1803, over the combSed 
forces of Smdia and the Nagpur Rajah. 

BRITISH BALUCHISTAN comprises the whole north- 
eastern portion of Baluchistan, including Quetta district, and 
the Pishin and Zhob Valleys. The remaining districts of 
Baluchistan, ruled by native chiefs, at the head of whom is the 
Khan of Khelat (Kalat), are also subordinate to the British 
Government. The total area of Baluchistan is estimated at 
about 130,000 sq. miles, and the population at about 500,000. 

, Quetta (locally called Shalkot), the chief town, has been occupied by the British 
smce 1876. It is situated to the north of the Bolan Pass at an altitude of 3500 feet, and 
IS an important and strongly fortified military station. It is connected with Sind bv a 
railway which traveraes the Bolan Pass, Pop. 27,000. 

The ANDAMAN and NICOBAR ISLANDS, in the Bay of 
Bengal, annexed in 1858, are administered by a Chief Com- 
missioner. The AndaTnans comprise three large and several 
small islands, and are chiefly used as a penal settlement. 

The Nicohar Islands, to the south of the Andamans, comprise 
eight large and twelve small islands. Coco-nuts are produced 
in great abundance, and among other products are edible birds' 
nests, and trepang. 

Port Blair, the principal station in the Andamans, has a good harbour. Here in 
1872, Lord Mayo, then GoTemor;General of India, was assassinated by a convict. In 
1891, the convict settlement, including officers and warders, numbered 15,000. 

II. NATIVE (PROTECTED) INDIA. 

Besides the States mentioned in the preceding pages in 
connection with the diflFerent provinces to whose governments 
they are specially attached, there are certain other large and 
important States or groups of States (shown in the following 
table), ruled by native princes, administering their own affairs, 
and in more direct relation with the Supreme Government. 





States. 


Area in 
aq, mUes. 


Population. 


Pop. per 
sq. mile. 




RAJPUTANA .... 
BARD DA 

KASHMIR .... 
CBNTBAL INDIA AGENCY 
HAIDARABAD (Nizam's Dominions) 
MYSORE . . . . 


130,268 
8,226 
80,900 
77,808 
82,698 
27,936 


12,220,343 
2,415,396 
2,543,952 
10,318,812 
11,537,040 
4,943,604 


94 
294 

31 
133 
140 
177 




Total of Native India i 


407,836 


43,979,147 





1 For Native States attached to British Provinces, see p. 13. 
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EAJPUTANA, a large territory in the west of the Plain of 
Northern India, including the Thar or Indian Desert, is divided 
into two parts by the Aravalli Hills, which traverse it north- 
east and south-west. The western section is sandy and arid ; 
the eastern section is more elevated and has a more fertile soil, 
though the rainfall is still scanty. In the south is a rugged, 
hilly tract. It comprises twenty states independent of each 
other, each governed by a maharajah or ra-jah. The British 
resident or agent for Ajmere also represents the Governor- 
General in relation to the native states of Rajputana. Jodkpur, 
Bihaner, Jaisalmer, Jaipur, and Udaipur are the largest, 
Jodhpur, Udaipur, Jaipur, Buudl, Eotah, Bhartpur, Bikaner, and Jaisalmer 

are capitals of principal Rajput states. Abu on the Aravalli Hills, is a sanatorium. 
Sambhar stands on the £. side of Sambhar Salt Lake, This lake is the chief source of 
the salt supply for a great part of N.W. and Central India. 

BARODA STATE consists of a number of detached portiomS 
lying around the Gulf of Cutch. The sovereign, styled the 
Gaekwar, is feudatory to the Supreme Government of India. 

Baroda, the capital of the state, contains the palace of the Gaekwar, and has large 
trade. Pop. 116,000. 

KASHMIR is a large territory in the north-west of India 
amongst the mountains. It is bounded on the north-west by 
Chitral and the Pamirs ; north by Turkestan ; east by Tibet ; 
south and south-west by the Punjab. In the north is the 
Karakoram Range. The Indus traverses the country through- 
out its whole length from south-east to north-west. In the 
north-east are the Lingzi Thang Plains, with several lakes; 
other lakes are Pangong in the E., Chamomeril in the S.E., and 
Widar on the Jehlam. The Vale of Kashmir in the south-west 
is a fertile valley watered by the Jehlam, at an elevation of 
about 5000 feet. The climate here is similar to that of 
Southern Europe ; in other parts of Kashmir it is extremely 
dry and subject to great extremes of heat and cold between 
day and night. Attar of roses, shawls of goat's hair, and 
saddlery are chief manufactures. The State, ruled by a 
Maharajah, has been virtually under British control since 1889. 
Chitral, a small state in the mountainous region, N.W. of 
Kashmir, was occupied by British troops in 1895. 

Srlnagar, on the Jehlam, near Lake Wular, is the capital. Outside the city is the 
Dal Lake, with floating beds of finest melons and cucumbers, and surrounded by the 
pleasure grounds of the Mogul Sovereigns. Pop. 118,900. Leh, on the Indus, at an 
elevation of more than 11,000 ft., is an Important centre of transit trade, and the real- 
dence of a British agent. IskardO, on the Indus, has a strong fort and castle. Uuza- 
farabad, on the Jehlam, at the junction of the Klshen Ganga, commands the entrance 
to the Baramula Gorge, which extends east to BaraXUUla. Huuza stands on the 
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Huiua Biver. This valley, which is regarded as forming the western limit of tlie 
Himalayas, was occupied by the British in 1891. Other towns are Gilgit, in the valley 
of the same name, S.-W, of H\inza, in the north, and Jammu, in the south, the latter 
containing the winter palace of the Maharajah. CMtral, on the Chitral or Kashkar is 
the chief town in the district of the same name. ' 

CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY is the name given to a group 
of native territories under the supervision of the Agent to the 
Governor-General, residing at Indore. It is bounded on the 
north by Rajputana and the North-West Provinces ; west and 
south-west, by Bombay ; south, by the Central Provinces ; and 
east, by Chutia Nagpur. It comprises sixty-nine states and 
seventy-nine petty chiefships, varying in size from a few to 
thousands of square miles. It is divided into an Eastern and 
a Western part by a southern extension of the North-West 
Provinces. The eastern division includes Bundelkhand and 
Baghelkhand ; and the western, Gwalior and Malwa. The 
most important states in the west are Gwalior, Indore, and 
Bhopal, each consisting of a number of detached portions. In 
the eastern section, Rewa and Orchha are the largest states. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Hindus \ of the aborigines, are the 
Gonds in the south-east, the Bhils in the south-west, and the 
Kols in the centre. The region is generally well cultivated ; 
opium is extensively grown on the Malwa plateau, and tobacco 
about Bhilsa. Coal-fields, as yet little developed, occur in Rewa. 

Gwalior, Indore, and Bhopal are capitals of Malwa states. Uj]ain, in Gwalior, 
was formerly the capital of Malwa, It has a noted observatory, and from it Hindu 
geographers reckoned longitude. It exports opium. Butlam is a centre of opium 
trade. Datia, a walled town, has many picturesque buildings. BhUsa is a fortified 
town on the Betwa, and Mliow in Indore, an important military centre. 

HAIDARABAD or the NIZAM'S DOMINIONS, in the north 
of the Deccan, is separated from Berar and the Central Pro- 
vinces by the rivers Penganga, Pranhita, and Godavari ; from 
Madras, mainly by the rivers Kistna and Tungabhadra ; on the 
west, it is bounded by Bombay Presidency. The climate is 
healthy and the soil fertile. These dominions form the most 
important of the Protected States of India. Area, 82,698 sq. 
miles. Pop. 11,537,000. Coal is mined at Singareni. 

Haldarabad is the capital and the chief town of the Deccan. The British Residency 
is a noble edifice. Fop. (including Secundarabad) 415,000. Secundarabad 6 miles 
N.N.E. of Haidarabad, is the principal British cantonment in India, covering an area 
of about 19 sq. miles. GolCOnda, now a ruined city was once the capital of a king- 
dom, and noted for diamonds, which were cut and polished here, but mined in another 
part of the state. Bldar, N.W. of Secundarabad, is noted for a special kind of metal 
work to which it gives name. Aurangabad contains the vast mined palace of Aurang- 
zebe, last Mogul emperor. In the neighbourhood are noted Buddhist and other caves. 

MYSORE, encircled by the presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras, has an undulating surface from 2000 to 6000 feet in 
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elevation. Scattered over the surface are the rooky hills 
known as "droogs." It is watered by affluents of the Kistna, 
Penner, and Cauvery. The climate is temperate and healthy. 
Teak and other valuable timber are plentiful. Kice and millets 
are the chief grains ; coffee and cardamoms are grown, and the 
former covers a larger area than in any other state in India, 
Gold is the principal mineral. The population is chiefly 
Hindu. Mysore was annexed in 1799, after the defeat of 
Hyder Ali and his son Tippu Sahib, who had long resisted 
British power. The native dynasty was restored in 1881. 

' Mysore, the capital, is a well-built native town, containing the Palace of the Rajah 
and the British Residency. Pop. 70,000. Seringapatam, on an island in the 
Cauvery, is the capital of the Hyder family, and is noted for its siege by the British in 
1799. Bangalore has remains of the palace of Tippu Sahib. It is the seat of the 
British resident, and a military station, and has fine botanical gardens. Fop. 180,000. 
CMtaldrug, formerly a military station, with extensive fortifications, was abandoned 
on account of the climate. 

III. INDEPENDENT AND FOREIGN INDIA. 



states. Area in sq. miles. 


Population. 


NEPAL 
BHOTAN 
FRENCH INDIA 
PORTUGUESE INDIA 


54,000 

1B,S00 

200 

1,605 


2,000,000 
20,000 
280,000 
572,290 



NEPAL is a long narrow strip of country occupying part 
of the southern slope of the Himalayas, and containing some of 
the highest summits. The climate is varied. The soil in the 
valley of Nepal is very fertile, producing rice, cotton, sugar, and 
tropical fruits. Minerals abound. There is large trade with 
Tibet in ponies and wool. The Gurkhas, a Eajput race, who 
conquered the country in the last century, are still dominant, 

BHOTAN resembles Nepal in physical features, occupying 
a similar position farther east. It is drained by tributaries of 
the Brahmaputra. Kice and millet are the chief products. 

Khatmaadu is the capital of Nepal. Po_p. (est.) 60,000. Bliatagaon and Fatan 
are towns in the vicinity of Khatmandu. Simraon, on the frontier of Bengal, has a 
fort 14 miles in circuit. Funakha is the capital of Bhotan. 

FRENCH INDIA, once so extensive, now comprises PonM- 
cherri, the capital, on the Coromandel Coast ; Karihal, a small 
territory and port on an estuary of the Cauvery ; Mah4, a small 
district on the Malabar Coast ; Tanaon, at the mouth of the 
Godavari ; and Ghandarnagar, on the Hugli. 
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POETUGUESE INDIA was formerly very extensive. The 
settlements now belonging to Portugal are Goa, Daman, and 
Diu, all on the west coast. 

Panjlm, in Goa, is the seat of Government. 

IV. OBYLON AND STBAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

CEYLON is a large pear-shaped island, separated from India 
by Palks Strait. It is 271 miles long and 137 wide. The 
area is 25,360 square miles, or about one-sixth smaller than 
Ireland. The surface is low in the north ; mountainous in the 
centre and south. The highest points are Pidurutalagala, 
about 8300 feet ; Kirigalpotta, 7836 feet ; and Adam's Peak, 
7420 feet. The largest river is the Mahavilla Oanga, which 
flows north from the interior mountain knot. The climate is 
tropical. The chief products are rice, tea (the production of 
which has rapidly increased, and which now forms the staple 
export), cinchona, coffee, coconuts, cinnamon, cocoa, areca- 
nuts, tobacco, and pepper. Plumbago is the principal mineral, 
and some gems are obtained. The pearl fisheries of the coast, 
formerly very valuable, have been abandoned since about 
1892. The population, 3,008,000, comprises Singhalese or 
natives, who form more than two-thirds of the total ; besides 
Tamils, Moormen, Malays, and Europeans, and, in the interior, 
aboriginal Veddahs. The Buddhist religion prevails. The 
Government is representative and quite independent of that of 
India. The Governor is appointed by the Colonial Office, and 
is assisted by Executive and Legislative Councils. The imports 
in 1898 amounted to Ex.9,789,000, and the exports to 
Rx.9,509,000. The principal exports were tea (half of total), 
coco-nut products, plumbago, areca nuts, coffee, and cinchona. 

Sole. — The enormous growth of the tea industry is shown by the fact that while in 
1SS6 the export was less than 8,000,000 lbs., in 1898 it had risen to over 122,000,000 lbs. 

Colombo, on the west coast, is the capital. Fop. 126,900. Eandy, the former 
capital, stands near the centre. Point de Galle, in the south-west, is a port of call for 
mail steamers to and from China and Australia. Trincomalee, on the north-east 
coast, is a small town. 

ifofe.— The Maldiv Islands, 500 miles W. of Ceylon, are tributary to Ceylon. 

THE STEAITS SETTLEMENTS, so named from their 
position on the Strait of Malacca, comprise Penang, Province 
WeUesley, the Bindings, Malacca, and Singapore. The area is 
1440 square miles, and the population, 1891, 512,000. They 
form a distinct Crown Colony. The government consists of 
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a Governor, assisted by Legislative and. Executive Councils. 
The settlements were acquired by Britain at various dates 
between 1786 and 1824. Most of the Native States of the 
Malay Peninsula have been for several years under British 
protection. The most important of these are Perah, Selangor, 
Sungei TJjong, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang. By a treaty made 
in 1895, and which took effect in 1896, these states were united 
into a Confederation, under the administration of a British 
Kesident-General. The only outstanding state of importance 
is Johor, but it is also under British influence. Area (exclusive 
of Johor), 26,500 sq. miles. Pop., 1896-97, est. 514,000. 
Johor, area, 9000 sq. miles. Pop. about 200,000. 

Gambier, pepper, tapioca, coffee, rice, and sugar, are the 
chief objects of culture, and tea has been successfully grown 
in Perak and Johor. Perak, Selangor, and Pahang are rich in 
tin, and gold and other metals occur in various parts. 

The trade is mainly transit. The total value of the imports 
in 1898 was £49,000,000, and of the exports, £42,000,000. 
The leading exports are tin (nearly |-th of the total), spices, 
gums, gambier, tapioca and sago, copra, and rattans. 

Singapore, the capital and seat of goTernment, is situated on an island off the 
southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula. It is defended by several batteries, and is 
a great commercial and shipping emporium. The island was purchased by the British 
in 1819. Pop. 184,000. George Town, in Penang or Prince of Wales Island, is the 
capital of Penang and its dependency Wellesley Province. In Malacca is the town of 

Malacca. 

Note. — The Cocos or Keeling Islands and Christmaa Island in the Indian Ocean, are 
dependencies of the Straits Settlements. 
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